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That was equally true of him as manager and as actor. The
magnificence, not of vulgar display, but arising from infinite
painstaking and from a passion for thoroughness, with which he
put his pieces on the stage was characteristic of the man. It was
the same with the scrupulous care which he gave even to the
smallest minutice of the text in his productions of Shakespeare.

I remember well two years ago, when he had just come back
from America, a very few weeks before his lamented death, he
came to spend a night with me in the country, and he occupied
a considerable time in arguing with humour, and I need not
say with ingenuity and persistency, what I thought a flagrant
heresy, that in the last scene in Hamlet what the Queen really
said was not, " He is fat and scant of breath/' but " He is faint
and scant of breath/' That was very characteristic.

It is related of Hogarth, our great painter, that he once
said to Garrick, whom he had just seen in one of his most melo-
dramatic parts, " You are in your element when you are begrimed
with dirt or up to your elbows in blood," Many of us may have
been tempted to say the same of Sir Herbert Tree, only to find
him a week or two later impersonating with equal naturalness
and gusto the most debonair of fine gentlemen or the most
supersubtle of diplomatists. The truth is he left nothing to
chance in his art, and as an actor he added to his large natural
endowment of gifts and graces all the resources of elocution
and make-up, and what may be called the ancillary arts of the
stage. In range and versatility of parts I believe the unanimous
verdict of many experts, whom I see before me, will confirm what
I say, that he was unsurpassed by any actor of our time.
(Cheers.)

If I may pass just for a moment from what he did as an
artist and as manager to some other aspects of his personality,
you will, I am sure, agree with me that long before he died he
was acknowledged by the whole profession to be one of their
natural leaders, a spokesman of singular and almost unique
felicity of address, to whom they could always safely entrust
the task of making their appeals, whether the claim to be en-
forced was on behalf of charity or of art. His geniality and spirit
of comradeship, as they knew well, could never be too severely
tasked.
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